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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The modern town or small city library in charge of a well-trained li- 


brarian, is an institution particularly adapted for bridging the chasm be- 


tween farmer and townsman. With the possible exception of the high 


school, such a library has the largest opportunity of all our institutions for 
building a relationship of permanent good-will and intelligent cooperation 
between the farm population and the town population. Library boards in 
Wisconsin can by a little forethought advance rural progress and greatly 
aid the general state policy of tying farmer and townsman into a business 


and social alliance. C. J. Galpin. 
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Prof. Galpin. Our foreword in this 
number of the Bulletin is by Professor 
C. J. Galpin, who has been for eight years 
assistant professor of agricultural econom- 
ics in the College of Agriculture at the 
University. On July first he becomes 
economist in charge of the farm life study 
section of the Bureau of Economics and 
Farm Management in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with his headquarters 
at Washington. No one can more authori- 
tatively express the text for this number 
than does he. 

Rural extension. In this number of 
the Bulletin we print a special article pre- 
pared by Miss Merrill on the present con- 
ditions of rural library extension in this 
state. Miss Merrill has had ten years of 
experience as head of the extension work 
of the county library system of the Cin- 
cinnati public library and is eminently 
qualified to present her subject. 

(At last year’s meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association a committee on 
county libraries made its report and pre- 
sented a draft for a county library law. 
The discussion opened up the whole sub- 
ject of rural extension. By vote of the 
Association another committee was to be 
formed to study the varied aspects of 
the question further, with power to 
propose legislation if such seemed to be 
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needed. Unfortunately, it proved im- 
possible for that committee to be ap- 
pointed until too late for any action at 
the present session of the legislature even 
if decision as to what action is needed 
could have been made at this time. Such 
@ committee, however, was organized in 
March, and will make its report at the 
meeting of the Association next fall. 

It has seemed to the members of the 
committee that it would be very desirable 
to have as complete and concise a state- 
ment as possible of the actual conditions 
of rural library extension in this state as 
they now exist. Miss Merrill’s article has 
been prepared with the thought in mind 
that such definite information should be 
before the members of the association 
when further discussion of policy should 
come up. We are glad to give space in 
the Library Bulletin to this material so 
important to all the public libraries of 
the state. 

W. L. A. Dues. Wisconsin Library 
Association membership dues are still be- 
ing received. Notwithstanding this, it 
is going to be necessary to send out about 
one hundred “second notices.” Are you 
one of the hundred? Please send your 
dollar to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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RURAL LIBRARY EXTENSION IN WISCONSIN 
By Julia Wright Merrill 


Wisconsin realized long ago that books 
were needed on the farm and in the small 
village quite as much as in the cities. The 
first report of the Free Library Commis- 
sion, established in 1895, tells of the be- 
ginnings of traveling library work and 
shows Mr. Hutchins’ keen interest in the 
movement. In 1896 county traveling li- 
brary systems were started in Dunn 
County, a gift from Senator J. H. Stout, 
and in Wood County, a gift of J. D. 
Witter. Two years later the first state 
collections were sent out but still as the 
result of a gift. Public money became 
available when the experimental stage 
was past, Winnebago County creating the 
first official county traveling library 
board during the biennial period 1901-2, 
and a state appropriation being spent in 
1903-4. The state system now reaches 
1653 different communities, and sent out 
during the last two years 4095 collections, 
placing them in schools, post offices, vil- 


County Headquarters 
Columbia Portage 
Dodge Juneau 
Douglas Superior 
Eau Claire Eau Claire 
Jefferson Jefferson 
La Crosse La Crosse 
Marinette Marinette 
Oconto Oconto 
Portage Stevens Point 
Rusk Ladysmith 
Sauk Baraboo 
Trempealeau Whitehall 
Winnebago Oshkosh 
Wood Grand Rapids 


lage stores, cheese factories, lumber 
camps, or wherever people are gathered 
together. Parcel post service to individ- 
uals has grown to be an important part of 
state traveling library work. For long 
distance reference work the Library 
Commission has a study club department, 
which sends material to rural clubs or 
to anyone needing its help. The Uni- 
versity Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity also collects and maintains a loan 


library, available through parcel post, for 
those who are interested in important so- 
cial, educational, and political problems. 

Fourteen county traveling library sys- 
tems are now in operation under sepa- 
rately organized county traveling library 
boards. In eleven of these counties the 
librarian employed to take charge of this 
work is the public librarian at the county 
seat; in one county, the county superin- 
tendent of schools; in the other two, pri- 
vate individuals with offices in the court 
house. The work is largely a labor of 
love, for the law allows only $50 a year for 
it. The amount appropriated for books, 
binding, and freight varies from county 
to county and from year to year, but may 
not exceed $200 after the first year. The 
general opinion of those actually engaged 
in this county work is that the money 
available is inadequate to do it justice 
with the high prices of today. The sys- 
tems are as follows: 


Stations Custodians 
20 Mrs. M. O. Gouran 
21 Emma Tozer 
40 Public librarian 
24 Public librarian 
32 County supt. 

13 Public librarian 
46 Public librarian 
41 Public librarian 
22 Public librarian 
new Public librarian 


31 Public librarian 
15 Public librarian 
33 Public librarian 
26 Public librarian 


The aim of all state extension and of 
county traveling library work is to put 
books at the disposal of every resident of 
the state, no matter how isolated. This 
isolation was reported by the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission, ten years ago, 
to be the great drawback and problem of 
the country. Since that time, and par- 
ticularly in the last few years, the situa- 
tion has changed. MRural free delivery 
and the telephone afford means of com- 
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munication, and distance has almost been 
eliminated by good roads and inexpen- 
sive automobiles. In the more settled 
parts of the state, at least, the prosperous 
farmer travels more easily than many a 
commuter. The smaller cities and vil- 
lages have their “trade zones” or “trade 
areas,” to borrow Prof. Galpin’s phrases. 
Banks and stores are eager for the farm- 
er’s patronage, the Association of Com- 
merce or Business men’s club works hard 
to increase it, perhaps even opening a 
rest room for the farm women and chil- 
dren, the high school boasts a large num- 
ber of non-resident pupils going and com- 
ing every day. What part is the public 
library taking in this large movement? 
What is it doing for the farmer already 
brought within its reach? 


Informal Beginnings 

A very large proportion of Wisconsin 
public libraries are already free to coun- 
try people and are used by them to a 
greater or less degree. A questionnaire 
sent out this winter by the College of 
Agriculture to fifty-five public libraries 
of various sizes, scattered over the state, 
brought out the fact that only nine still 
limited their use by a fee, and even these 
modified the statement in many ways, ex- 
cepting the out-of-town students in high 
school, saying the fee was often not col- 
lected, or that the board was considering 
doing away with it. In 1912, twenty-six 
out of seventy-three libraries questioned 
made a charge, a much higher percentage. 
Library boards are evidently coming to 
realize that the farmers’ trade contributes 
indirectly to city taxes, and librarians 
know that a fee brings little revenue but 
serves instead to keep people away from 
the library. 

The largest number of rural borrowers 
reported (from Columbus) is over 400, 
“beside the children of the two schools 
who are not counted as non-resident while 
they are in school.” And from the vil- 
lage of Plainfield, a very new library re- 
ports that over half of its six hundred 
readers are country people. Many other 
libraries have a surprisingly large rural 
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registration. Special effort to reach the 
country people seems to be limited only 
by lack of time or of books. Certainly 
keen interest is shown in many of the 
letters. 


Units for Organized Extension 


To prove that the local library is will- 
ing and ready to serve the country people, 
and that the farmer, or at least his wife 
and children, really want books and con- 
tact with a large collection, is the logical 
beginning of rural library extension. The 
money element need not enter in at this 
stage. But as the work develops, the 
time comes, according to many librarians, 
when in justice to the city people it must 
be properly financed. And the farmer 
will vote taxes for anything he is con- 
vinced that he needs. Two taxing units 
are possible under existing laws, the town 
(called township in most states) and the 
county. 

In the more closely settled parts of the 
state, where there are several cities of 
about the same size in a county, with some 
rivalry between them, the town is the na- 
tural unit. The town in which the li- 
brary is situated or several adjacent 
towns may contribute to the library fund 
by a vote at the annual town meeting. 
Twelve libraries, at least, are now receiv- 
ing such aid, in amounts varying from 
$15 to $200 from any one town. This 
has been voted year after year in several 
places, showing that the libraries have 
made good as to service rendered. In 
no case so far has the amount appropri- 
ated equalled the sixth of the annual in- 
come necessary according to the state 
law for representation on the library 
board. One librarian tells of a visit, on 
the very day after the town meeting, 
from several farmers, who came to see 
“their library.” This sense of belonging 
may mean as much to the country peo- 
ple as the extra money does to the library. 
A close personal relation between librar- 
ian and rural borrower exists in many of 
these libraries. 

Where the interest of the whole county 
focuses in one center, a county library is 
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possible. The state now has only three 
of these, and the endowed library at Me- 
nomonie is really in a class by itself. In 
several other counties a contract between 
city library and county board is under 
consideration. An outline of the Me- 
nomonie, Antigo and Milwaukee systems 
(chronological order) is given, for ques- 
tions are constantly being asked about 
their organization and operation. 

The Mabel Tainter Memorial Library, 
Menomonie, was opened in January, 
1891. According to a descriptive folder, 
it “is a privately endowed library but it 
is conducted for a public purpose. That 
purpose is the circulation of its accum- 
ulated books throughout the county of 
Dunn without cost to its patrons.... 
When first opened the library had a 
much smaller proportionate circulation in 
the rural districts than now. The auto- 
mobile and the parcel post have helped 
the managers of the library to a great ex- 
tent in the carrying out of the wishes of 
the donors that the benefits of the library 
should be as great to the patrons living 
outside the city as to those living within.” 
The library now has 1,179 rural borrow- 
ers. Country schools are divided into two 
zones, the more distant teachers being al- 
lowed twenty-five books on an eight-week 
charge. 

The Antigo Public Library and Lang- 
lade County were the first in the state to 
enter into contract relations. The An- 
nual Report of the library for 1909 says: 
“Library privileges have been extended 
to all the inhabitants of Langlade County. 
At the November meeting of the county 
board a resolution was adopted authoriz- 
ing the chairman to enter into a contract 
with the library board for the loan of 
books to county residents on the same 
terms and conditions, under the same 
rules and regulations as are provided for 
the residents of the city. In return for 
these privileges the county pays $500 to- 
ward the city library fund.” In 1919 this 
amount was increased to $850. This is 
turned in to the general library fund. 
Statistics for 1918 show twenty-eight sta- 
tions in operation, 382 books sent to in- 
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dividuals by parcel post, in addition to 
the use of the city library by country 
people. County borrowers numbered 761. 

The original law under which the 
Milwaukee County extension is operated 
(Laws of 1913, chap. 296), is limited to 
counties of 150,000 population or more 
and authorizes the county board to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of any local library 
board already organized and provide by 
contract for maintenance of a county sys- 
tem of libraries. An amendment (Laws 
of 1917, chap. 126) provides for charging 
back to each town, village or city in the 
county its share of the expense. 

The contract was based upon an esti- 
mated cost of ten cents for each book cir- 
culated, as the county board preferred 
that to a fixed amount. The circulation 
in each town, village and city is reported 
quarterly by the library to the county 
clerk and the total amount of money due 
is paid by him into the library fund. 
Once a year the county board charges 
back to each town, village and city its 
proper share of this total according to 
the circulation. By this plan cities like 
Wauwautosa, South Milwaukee, West Al- 
lis, that have local libraries, pay for the 
exact number of books they borrow from 
the Milwaukee Library. So they get the 
backing of the larger institution without 
double taxation. 

There are 53 county stations, many of 
them in school houses. Local arrange- 
ments have been made to have a number 
of the latter kept open during the sum- 
mer, showing that they are thoroughly 
appreciated. At first the station keepers 
served without pay, bit now receive two 
and a half cents per volume circulated. 
A special appropriation is made for auto- 
mobile service and the system of good 
concrete roads makes shipping and su- 
pervision easy. Frequent visits from the 
Director of Extension and his large per- 
sonal acquaintance through the county 
are strong factors in the spread and suc- 
cess of the stations. The county people 
also use the central library freely. 
Though the law as it stands does not ap- 
ply to the rest of the state, both the law 
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and the methods used are suggestive and 
interesting. 

The manner in which the matter of 
county aid was brought up recently in 
one county may also be helpful. A mem- 
ber of the library board who was well 
known throughout the county appeared 
before the county board with the sugges- 
tion that the country people were show- 
ing a desire to use the library and the 
request that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the situation. This was 
readily granted. The committee notified 
the library that it would hold a meeting 
there on a certain day and desired the 
presence of the library board. At this 
meeting the need of rural extension was 
presented in informal fashion, the 
finances of the library explained, the pro- 
visions of the law under which county 
aid was possible, and the experience of 
Langlade County. Prof. Galpin’s question- 
naire was used to show that the College 
of Agriculture considered library privi- 
leges for the farmer important. The com- 
mittee decided to recommend county aid 
to the amount of one-sixth of the city ap- 
propriation, with the understanding that 
the county be given representation on 
the library board. When this was found 
to be impossible under existing laws, an 
amendment permitting it was promptly 
introduced into the legislature and 
adopted at this session. 

The drawback to the use of either town 
or county as a unit for rural extension is 
that these older political organizations 
are usually laid out in straight lines 
which cut right across lines of travel or 
trade zones. The boundaries of the lat- 
ter are as irregular as those of a growing 
city. Part of a town may drain to one 
village or city, part to another. A school 
may meet this difficulty by the establish- 
ment of a union free high school district, 
which is “permitted to have other bound- 
aries than township boundaries and 
other shapes therefore than the geometric 
Square so long as it shall include at least 
thirty-six square miles of contiguous 
territory.” (See Wisconsin University 
Agricultural experiment station bulletin 
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no. 288, p. 8.) This is perhaps a sugges- 
tion for future library legislation. 


Methods of Work 


Whether a library is beginning rural 
extension informally, on a small scale, or 
has already obtained town or county 
backing, methods of work are much the 
same. The first step is a study of the sit- 
uation. Prof. Galpin’s Rural Life (Cen- 
tury, 1918, $2.50) is the best general in- 
troduction to the subject, explaining the 
change from “hoe farmer” to “machine 
farmer” and the interdependence of city 
and country. Its special emphasis on 
Wisconsin conditions and the detailed 
maps and studies of Walworth and Dane 
counties, make it particularly valuable to 
Wisconsin librarians. A number of the 
University agricultural extension bulle- 
tins are also to the point. Town and 
county government vary from one state 
to another and are often not familiar 
even to old residents. A simple explana- 
tion of them is found in a pamphlet used 
for school civics, Kinsman’s Local govern- 
ments of Wisconsin (Ed. 5 Appleton, Wis. 
College press, 1918, 35c). 

For a study of the local neighborhood 
a good map is the first essential, but is 
often hard to find in a small city. The 
U. S. Post Office department, however, has 
issued rural free delivery maps for most 
counties which it sells for 35 cents. They 
are on a very large scale, show mail routes 
as well as roads, a help in determining 
natural centers, and even indicate farm 
houses. Among the people who can be 
counted on for valuable information are 
the county superintendent of schools, his 
supervising teachers, the principal of the 
high school, if it has many out-of-town 
pupils, the county agricultural agent, and 
the town or county clerk. The Agricul- 
tural college will furnish a list of rural 
clubs and club leaders in any neighbor- 
hood. 

The Association of Commerce, in a 
larger city, may have a special committee 
gathering data which the library can use. 
The Interchurch World Survey has a 
rural section, just being organized by 
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states and counties. Rev. E. W. Blake- 
man is director for Wisconsin, with an 
office in the Agricultural College, Madison. 
Useful as all these sources may be, they 
are only preliminary to a first-hand study 
of the district, its topography, centers of 
population, lines of travel and types of 
people. 

With definite knowledge of the needs 
to be met, the librarian converts her 
board, then advertises the library among 
the country people. The usual mediums 
of publicity in the state are the local news- 
papers; cards of invitation) posted in 
schools, postoffices, village stores; lists, 
notices, letters sent directly to individuals 
or distributed through schools and clubs; 
exhibits at county fairs. Meetings of 
rural organizations are sometimes held in 
library auditoriums. In one city the 
woman’s club has an annual rural day, 
when the farm women are guests of honor, 
this as well as their regular meetings be- 
ing held in the library. The combina- 
tion of library and rest room, found in 
some of the villages, affords the librarian 
constant contact with country women, 
which was used to good advantage during 
the war for displaying and distributing 
Liberty loan, food substitute and other 
pamphlet material. 

Publicity quickly results in the coun- 
try people combining a visit to the library 
with shopping or the movies, or even mak- 
ing special trips for it. A band concert 
always draws a crowd, making later hours 
for closing the library desirable according 
to one librarian. At the library the 
farmer makes his own choice from a large 
collection, just as the city man does, and 
often takes books enough to supply his 
neighbors. He may return them by mail 
or may telephone a request for something 
to be sent him in that fashion. Many li- 
braries make the original charge for four 
weeks, avoiding the trouble of renewal, 
and others allow a larger number of 
books to a rural than to a city borrower. 
Country teachers are almost universally 
allowed the greatest freedom in taking 
what they need. 

In county extension, and often in town, 
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stations or traveling libraries are estab- 
lished, to care for the distant parts of 
the district. Collections are placed in 
schools, post offices, stores, whatever is 
the best distributing center. Here the 
Library Commission stands ready to help, 
in the case of a small library just be- 
ginning this work. The local library 
may investigate the need, choose the lo- 
cation and custodian, stir up interest, 
then ask that a state traveling library be 
sent. This combines local knowledge 
with state resources. The next step, the 
book automobile, a branch library on 
wheels, for house to house delivery, was 
tried years ago in Marinette County but 
was given up because of the long distance 
involved. 

Some statistics of rural work are al- 
ways worth while and are absolutely nec- 
essary if a special tax is desired. The 
most important figures are the total num- 
ber of rural borrowers, the names and 
number of those in any one town or other 
taxing unit, and the total circulation 
among country people. Non-resident 
high school pupils should be counted in, 
if the figures are to tell the whole story. 
A large C (for country) or R (for rural) 
may be written in the borrowers’ register 
(from which the total may be footed once 
@ year) on the application blank and ina 
conspicuous position on the reader’s card. 
Or the latter may be a distinctive color. 
As much address as possible should be 
obtained, including name of town, R. F. 
D. route and number, name of road. A 
newcomer may be asked to help find his 
farm on a large scale map. A colored pin 
is then put in to mark the spot, making 
an interesting exhibit for the town or 
county board when the map is well cov- 
ered. The circulation from stations or 
traveling libraries is kept by the custo- 
dian, or counted from the book cards 
when the collections are returned. To 
this count must be added the number 
drawn from the library itself by the 
country people. Book cards for these 
books may be dropped into a separate 
drawer or box as books are charged. In 
making the daily report, the country cir- 
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culation is first counted separately, then 
the book cards are combined with the 
others for the regular count by classes. 
Statistics cannot show the quality of 
the amount of reference work done for 
country clubs or rural schools. Calls 
come from individuals for help in the 
killing and curing of pork, or for direc- 
tions about making a certain kind of hay- 
rack which had been discussed at a farm- 
ers’ institute—to cite two actual instances 
among many. Books on all kinds of ag- 
ricultural topics do circulate, though 
many librarians are disappointed in the 
amount of this work. Evidently “the 
tired farmer” is not as familiar a phrase 
as “the tired business man,” for the lat- 
ter’s need of recreation is widely recog: 
nized. The farmer, then, is not unusual 
in wanting a good story, but he also reads 
current events magazines, war books, 
travel, state and United States history 
and the biographies that connect with it. 
The writer has drawn freely upon Prof. 
Galpin’s knowledge of Wisconsin and of 
rural conditions, in addition to using his 
questionnaire. No attempt has been made 
to refer to the experience of other states 
in county or township library work dur- 
ing the twenty years since the first county 
libraries were established. The biblio- 
graphy of the subject is overwhelming. 
But the American Library Association has 
twice discussed the relative merits of the 
different forms of organization, at Pasa- 
dena in 1911 and at Louisville in 1917. 
Those who wish to get at the gist of the 
matter quickly will find the following 
references useful: 
A. L. A. Proceedings, 1911, v.33, p. 130-38. 
Administrative units in library extension— 
state, county, township, city, by M. S. 
Dudgeon 
A. L. A. Proceedings, 1917, v.39, p. 230-37. 
The state as a unit in library extension, by 
M. W. Leatherman 
The county as a unit, by H. C. Long 
The library district as a unit, by J. A. 


Lowe 
The township as a unit, by M. C. Snipes 


For those who have not these volumes 
at hand, Mr. Dudgeon’s resumé of his 
paper is quoted: 
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1. Assuming that the efficiency of li- 
Sections 43.17 to 43.23 inclusive of the 
brary service depends upon the need of 
the person served, the quality of the book 
furnished, the frequency with which the 
average book is circulated, and the cost 
of the service, experience demonstrates 
that every unit of library extension work, 
state, county, township, or city, is capa- 
ble of being efficiently operated. 

2. Under existing conditions it is for 
the present, at least, necessary to employ 
the state as a unit in traveling library 
work. 

3. The boundaries of a unit of local li- 
brary extension work can not follow the 
boundaries of political divisions. 

4. No unit is suited to all needs; the 
unit must vary with social, industrial 
and educational conditions. 

5. The essential characteristics of an 
efficient unit are: 

a. It must center in a library with con- 
siderable resources of books and funds. 

b. The existence of such a library pre- 
supposes the existence of a city or vil- 
lage of considerable size. 

c. Each unit must include a community 
of natural solidarity bound together by 
social, industrial and natural interests. 

6. The natural order of extending li- 
brary service into surrounding territory 
is that the value of library service must 
be demonstrated before funds are de- 
manded. 

7. The law providing for library exten- 
sion should be such as to render contri- 
butions by one community to another 
voluntary rather than compulsory, and 
should permit any political division to 
contract with any other political division 
for library service. 


Wisconsin Laws 


County traveling libraries. The 
county traveling library law is found in 
statutes. This law provides in brief that 
a county board of supervisors may estab- 
lish a board of libraries consisting of 
five directors and appoint the members. 
This board of libraries shall appoint a 
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supervising librarian whose salary, how- 
ever, is limited to $50 for the year. An 
appropriation for traveling library work 
may be made from the county general 
fund, but not to exceed $500 for the first 
year, and not to exceed $200 for any year 
thereafter. The county may also receive 
bequests or gifts to be used for its travel- 
ing library system. 

County and town library extension. 
The present law regarding this matter 
is to be found in Section 43.31 of the 
statutes as amended at this session. 
This section provides that any public li- 
brary may under such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary open its serv- 
ices to non-residents of the city, town, or 
village in which the library is situated 
and may exchange its books with any 
other public library. Any library board 
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may contract with the board of supervis- 
ors of a county, or with the governing 
body of a town, school district, village, or 
city to loan books singly or in traveling 
libraries to the inhabitants of the gov- 
ernmental unit with which the contract is 
made and the contract may provide that 
it shall receive for this service the proper 
consideration. 

Furthermore, a county, town, city, or 
village may make an appropriation an- 
nually to a public library which under- 
takes such extension work and in case 
such appropriation is equal to or exceeds 
one-sixth of the net annual income of the 
library, the appropriating county, town, 
city, or village shall have a representative 
upon the library board, such representa- 
tion to continue as long as such appro- 
priation is made. 





REFERENCE WORK WITH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Bertha Hatch, Instructor in Story-Telling, Cleveland Public Library 


Quoth a thirteen year old girl to a 
children’s librarian, “I want something 
about life in Virginia.” 

“At what period?” inquired Miss Blank. 

“Third period in the afternoon,” an- 
swered the child, with an air of wonder- 
ing what that had to do with the subject. 

“No, I mean at what time in history.” 

With the long suffering manner of one 
who despairs of conveying an idea to a 
dense intelligence the girl said, “We have 
history at three o’clock in the afternoon!” 

My text, as the preacher would say, il- 
lustrates three characteristics of refer- 
ence work with children: that the impulse 
to seek information usually comes from 
stern necessity in the form of “Teacher;” 
that the child may or may not know what 
his teacher has in mind when she sends 
him for material on rubber, the cave 
dwellers, early explorers, ocean tides, 
habits of the elephant, the water supply 
of cities and other subjects in great va- 
riety; and that, even more than in work 


with adults, the librarian needs to have 
a combination of the detective’s instinct 
and the cross examining ability of a 
criminal lawyer, to find out what the 
child thinks he is seeking. The adult 
has some idea of the kind, extent, and the 
purpose of the information he asks. The 
child’s attitude is frequently like that of 
three little girls who handed a library 
assistant a very soiled slip of paper, on 
which was written what appeared to be 
an unintelligible collection of words. 

“Teacher told us to find something out 
about that,” they said in chorus. 

“But what does it mean?” asked the li- 
brarian in bewilderment. 

“We don’t know,” answered one of them 
cheerfully. “I wrote it down just the way 
she said.” 

“But you couldn’t have done that,” 
urged the librarian. “What you have 
here isn’t grammatical and doesn’t make 


- sense,” 
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“Oh, well,” said the spokeswoman, non- 
chalantly, “she’s only a substitute.” 

These things being so, it is evident that 
it is easy to give school children material 
which is entirely unsuitable; indeed that 
it is almost inevitable if the librarian is 
hurried or indifferent, or knows nothing 
about school children’s capabilities, and 
what they are taught in school. It there- 
fore follows that since the impetus to the 
reference use of the library comes from 
the teacher, she is the one with whom we 
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mere curiosity, the teacher will not ob- 
ject to our presence in her classroom. It 
is better first to find some way to meet 
her beforehand when she is not actually 
engaged in teaching and make clear our 
motive in asking to make the visit. If 
the size of the book collection makes it at 
all possible, it is often a most welcome 
aid to the teacher if she can borrow from 
five to ten different books containing ma- 
terial on a special subject, to be used as 
she wishes in the classroom. This is fea- 
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must establish an understanding. This 
is easy when she herself comes to the li- 
brary frequently, tells what she wishes, 
and considers us her friends. But there 
are teachers with whom our normal in- 
tercourse is limited to oral messages sent 
through children, with consequent possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding on both sides. 
How shall we find out her point of view? 
If time,—and her principal,—permit, to 
visit several of her classes in the subjects 
which require library aid, will help us to 
learn her method of approach, what she 
is emphasizing, and the kind of reports 
on outside reading that she expects from 
the children. If she is convinced that 
our motive is to be of help to her, not 


sible only when the same topic is not 
taught to all the classes of a given grade 
at the same time. 

We all know those enterprising chil- 
dren, with the defects of their qualities, 
who rush to the library at the earliest 
opportunity after a topic has been as- 
signed, and triumphantly bear off all the 
available books on that subject, unless 
thwarted by a wary and experienced li- 
brarian who suspects that this sudden 
zeal for knowledge portends an irruption 
of forty children, all asking for the same 
topic if not the same book. Of course, 
this should not happen, but it does. What 
can we do to prevent it? If the teacher 
can be persuaded to use the card sketched 
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here, sending it to the library two days 
in advance of the call, is kept supplied 
with them and is assured that they will 
receive prompt attention, the problem is 
well on the way to solution. 

The books containing material on the 
subject may then be gathered together on 
a special shelf for that class, their book 
cards removed, and the books themselves 
held for use in the room only. If it is im- 
possible to supply the material wholly or 
in part, the teacher should be notified at 
once with suggestions for other topics. 
Sometimes children will say to you, 
“Teacher said we must all bring a book, 
or she would mark us down.” A note or 
visit to “teacher” either will reveal that 
this is a misunderstanding on the child’s 
part or will show the teacher why it is 
impossible to meet the demand. A teach- 
er once told me that if she asked one 
child to get certain material at the li- 
brary, that the whole class, in their zeal to 
“please teacher” would flock to the library 
nearby and vociferate a demand for the 
same thing. 


The present vogue of “projects” involv- 
ing “committee work” has both advant- 
ages and disadvantages. Smaller groups 
of children may be given better attention 
and supervision; they take the work more 
seriously, and usually are both willing 
and able to devote more time to study. 
The great disadvantage is that no suitable 
material on some of these projects is 
available in sufficiently simple form. 
Some teachers must be shown as tact- 
fully as possible that if they do not know 
that certain material is in print, it is in- 
advisable to send children for it. 

So much as to general method. Now as 
to tools. When a child wishes to know 
who the senators from his state are, how 
much the national debt is, what were the 
seven wonders of the world, the procedure 
is much the same as if he were an adult, 
and some of the same reference books will 
be used. We may assume that the librar- 
ian is acquainted with the reference books 
mentioned in Miss Hazeltine’s articles, 
and that she will examine them with a 
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view to their suitability for occasional 
use with children. Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, the Century Cyclopedia of Names, 
Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook, Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, Granger’s Index to 
Poetry and Recitations and Hammond’s 
Modern Atlas of the World, are reference 
works which have proved especially use- 
ful for school demands. Most of the 
child’s “ready reference” questions, how- 
ever, may be answered from the World 
Almanac, the dictionary, an atlas, or a 
good encyclopedia. The World Book 
mentioned by Miss Hazeltine in her ar- 
ticle in the June number of the bulletin is 
a most satisfactory encyclopedia for use 
with children and young people. The in- 
formation needed can be found there in 
simple concise form, written by an au- 
thority on the subject. The many illus- 
trations appeal to children, and the ar- 
rangement and nomenclature of topics 
while comprehensible give training in the 
use of larger encyclopedias. The Cyclo- 
pedia of Persons and Places is rather old 
but does give the thumbnail sketches of 
famous men so often called for. 


In most libraries by far the largest part 
of the reference work with children is 
done with the general books on mythology, 
civics, literature, history, travel and bi- 
ography. The contents of these are of 
course not arranged with this use in 
mind; indexes are frequently inadequate 
or lacking, and chapter headings are 
often, except in textbooks, worded with a 
view to the picturesque, rather than with 
the purpose of telling what is in them. 
Who would know off hand that “The ter- 
ribly persistent swineherd” referred to 
Pizarro? It would be impossible to make 
catalogue entries sufficiently numerous 
and detailed to answer the swiftly chang- 
ing demands from the school curriculum. 
Therefore we must repeat the truism that 
the librarian must know the contents of 
her books in some detail. When the book 
first comes into the library, a note should 
be made of material in it likely to prove 
useful for school calls; this may be on 
scratch cards under suitable headings. 
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Also when one member of the staff makes 
a happy discovery she should share it 
with her colleagues, and make a record 
for further use, as suggested in the May 
Bulletin. A much desired account of 
primitive boats and their development 
was found in Brooks’ The American 
sailor, where it would occur to few peo- 
ple to look for such material. Such dis- 
coveries are too valuable to lose. In one 
library where there were many calls for 
prominent men of present day or recent 
interest, brief articles were clipped from 
surplus magazines, and sewed into covers 
of wrapping paper. These booklets met 
a temporary need very acceptably. 

Mention was made of the fact that cat- 
alog entries are not at hand for many 
subjects. The Children’s Catalog com- 
piled by Corinne Bacon and published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company has analytics 
for 212 volumes in the 1000-title list, 447 
volumes for the 2,000-title list and 700 
volumes for the 3,500-title list. The an- 
alyzing has been done with great discrim- 
ination, and the catalog is most useful for 
reference work in history and geography, 
making it possible to find even four-and 
five-page accounts of men, events and 
places. For list making it is invaluable. 
The 2,000-title edition is probably the best 
for the smaller library, and its cost is not 
prohibitive. Supplements are published 
annually. This catalog is more useful if 
the call numbers for the volumes in the 
collection are entered opposite the author 
entries. 

In the conditions of time and space 
under which much of our school reference 
work is done, it may seem a counsel of 
perfection to say that children should be 
supervised in the use of reference mater- 
ial. At any rate, unless it is absolutely 
impossible, the librarian should try to see 
that the children use the books in a way 
to obtain something of real educational 
value. The average child, if left to his 
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own devices, will begin to copy with the 
first word of the account given him and so 
continue until exhaustion ensues. A few 
teachers give the children some instruc- 
tion in note taking, but if they do not, we 
should at least try to induce the children 
to read the article through first, and then 
write what they think they should remem- 
ber. It takes some patience, not to say 
pertinacity, to accomplish this! Much 
has been written about instructing chil- 
dren in the use of library tools, but we 
need to repeat here that it is most desir- 
able to give such instruction whenever 
and however we can. Many librarians 
give it individually and secure good re- 
suits, but it is more economical in time 
and energy to give it to a class in the lib- 
rary during school hours. The children 
like the problems which are given them, 
and the presence of their classmates 
arouses a spirit of rivalry and makes the 
practice work seem a game. Without go- 
ing into details of method, it seems that 
children should be taught at least to 
know: 

(a) what the index is, and when, how, 
and why to use it; 

(b) how and when to use the table of 
contents; 

(c) what can be found in the diction- 
ary; 

(d) how to find material in the ency- 
clopedia, 

Instruction in the use of the catalogue 
is very desirable, especially if books have 
been fully analyzed. 

The reward of painstaking reference 
work with children may lie only in the 
consciousness of duty done or in oppor- 
tunities for more work, but it may take 
the form of admiring comment like that 
of the small boy who said to his teacher, 
“There’s a teacher over at the liberry 
who’s read every book here! She can find 
anything you ask her.” 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The Commencement exercises of the 
Library School held on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 18, marked the beginning of the 
University Commencement week. They 
took place in the Auditorium of the Free 
Library. The Commencement procession 
from the Library School rooms was led 
by President Birge and Mr. Lester, acting 
secretary of the Library Commission. 
Prof. Percy Holmes Boynton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave the address of 
the evening on The Pilgrim and the Play: 
a Tercentenary View. President Birge, 
gave the charge to the class and pre- 
sented the certificates of the School. A 
reception in the School rooms followed 
the formal program. 


School Notes 

A class dinner preceded the commence- 
ment exercises. It was held at the Capi- 
tol Cafe and the guests numbered, in ad- 
dition to the faculty, President and Mrs. 
Birge, Prof. Boynton, the speaker of the 
evening, Miss Nardin, dean of women, 
Prof. and Mrs. Karl Young, and Prof. and 
Mrs. W. G. Bleyer. The decorations were 
pink peonies and pink and-white canter- 
bury bells. 

A picnic was given at Turvillwood for 
the faculty and the students on June 7. 


Entrance Examinations 


About thirty-five candidates were ex- 
amined on June i3. All of those who met 
the requirements for admission were ac- 
cepted. Since some places in the class 
for next year remain to be filled, another 
examination is advertised. The demands 
for trained librarians is far in excess of 
the supply.. Persons interested should 
write to Miss M. -E. Hazeltine, Library 
School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Alumni Notes 


Florence M. Fisher, 1913, has been serv- 
ing for two months as library organizer 
for the North Dakota Library Commis- 
sion. She will become librarian of the 
Stewart Library, Grinnell, Iowa, Septem- 
ber 1, having completed two years as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Billings (Mont.) 
Public Library. 

Mary Askew, 1919, has received an ap- 
pointment to the staff of the New York 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Ethel Stephens Santella, 1915, 
Edna Orr, 1918, Mrs. Mary Martin Morri- 
son, 1911, Ferne L. Congdon, 1914, visited 
the school during June. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


The notes for inclusion in the October (the next) issue of the Bulletin may bea 
mailed to the editor of this department at any time up to the 15th of September. 


Antigo. During the past year Dra- 
matic Reading Clubs were organized by 
Claire Nolte, children’s librarian. There 
were three clubs, one each for girls in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades.’ The 
sixth and seventh grade clubs met once 
every two weeks for an hour after school, 


while the eighth grade club was held one 
evening each week. 

The chief object of these clubs was to 
foster a taste for good literature. For 
this purpose readers were chosen which 
contained simple dramatizations from 
the classics. The sixth graders used book 
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four of Augusta Stevenson’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form, the other two grades, 
book five. Collateral reading lists were 
prepared for the older girls, each girl be- 
ing required to read at least one book 
from each list. 

In order not to have the clubs mere 
repetitions of school room reading classes, 
the girls chose parts and acted each play 
after they had read it and discussed its 
characters. Those not taking part served 
as critics. This method of reading ap- 
pealed to the girls and kept them inter- 
ested in addition to making them read 
with more thought and expression. All 
of the dramatic work was done entirely 
without the aid of costumes or scenery. 

At the first meeting of each club, offi- 
cers were elected and club name, flower 
and colors were decided upon. A simple 
constitution was then drawn up. It was 
interesting to watch the ease with which 
even the younger children adapted them- 
selves to the simple parliamentary pro- 
cedure preceding each reading session. 

At the joint meeting which closed the 
year’s program, each club presented its 
favorite play. Club songs added variety 
and enthusiasm to the meeting. 

Fort Atkinson. Children who had 
completed the requirements of the read- 
ing circle received their diplomas and 
seals at the public library on June 13. A 
program of music and short talks was 
given for the parents and others inter- 
ested. 

Jefferson. Waste paper, collected by 
the woman’s club, was sold for $43. This 
amount has been presented to the library. 

Kenosha. The new branch opened in 
May on the north side is proving very 
popular. The first day it was open, there 
was a circulation of 181 and an average 
of 80 books has been maintained every 
day since. The rooms in a rented store 
building have been equipped with 500 
books, magazines, and newspapers. The 
branch is open every week day afternoon 
and is in charge of Miss Purnell. 

Marinette. The appropriation has 
just been increased $1,200 by a unani- 
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mous vote of the council, which also 
passed a resolution commending the li- 
brary for the work accomplished the 
past year. The extra money will be 
devoted to salary increases, extension 
work and the book fund. 

Milwaukee. Seventy vacation cards 
were issued at the library on the first day 
that the ruling went into effect. The 
ecard is furnished on application to any 
registered reader and entitles him to the 
use of ten books for two months. 

O. B. Blix has been appointed municipal 
reference librarian. 

Oshkosh. New quarters have been 
rented for the south side branch on the 
ground floor of a building on Oregon 
street. 

Plymouth. The city council proposes 
to place a metal tablet in the public li- 
brary bearing the names of all those from 
the city who were or are still in service. 

Prescott. The library will occupy a 
store building on the main street. It has 
been hampered for some time by lack of 
suitable quarters, having out grown the 
small room on the second floor of the 
town hall, 

Rio. In memory of one of the mem- 
bers who died in service, a boys’ club has 
given the library a shelf of well chosen 
books on United States history and the 
great war. The village board voted an 
appropriation last spring to the library, 
which was started by a civic association. 
Miss Noble is now librarian. 

Ripon. Child welfare week was ob- 
served at the library from June 3-7. 
Weighing and measuring of the children 
who were brought last year were repeated 
under the direction of the public health 
nurse and records compared and dis- 
cussed with the parents. 

South Milwaukee. The library is 
planning to have an exhibition of pictures 
of the soldiers and sailors at the time of 
the erection of the honor roll on the li- 
brary lawn. 

Superior. The library announces 
that it will loan Mother Goose pictures 
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and sketches to mothers for their nursery 
walls or to teachers for the school rooms. 

Two Rivers. Lizzie Baetz, librarian 
for nineteen years, has resigned and will 
be succeeded by Rosalie Beale, a graduate 
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of the Library School. She will also have 
charge of the school library. 

West Allis. A “book day” was held 
at the library in June, with a special dis- 
play. 





A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Religion 


For the children’s 
hour. 1918. 192p. Revell $1.25 
net. 252 


Fifty-two little sermons for children which 
may be suggestive to Sunday School teachers 
or others who wish material for talks. They 
have a practical application, and most of them 
are based on a Bible story. 


Hutchison, 8S. N. 


Jastrow, Morris. A gentle cynic. 1919. 
255p. Lippincott $2 net. 223 


In Dr. Jastrow’s view the book of Ecclesiastes 
was originally an essay on life by a writer of 
temper quite similar to that of Omar. Com- 
mentators and compilers added notes which 
were sooner or later absorbed into the text and 
obscured the original meanings, thus it reached 
a form that permitted its acceptance into the 
canon of the scriptures. The book is emin- 
ently readable. It gives a clear account of a 
modern view of the way in which such ancient 
books got their form. It tells the philosophy 
of the original essay and that of the various 
commentators and it gives in connected form 
the essay and the several additions which it 
reached. 


The British Navy 


The Curtain of steel. 1919. 249p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 359 
Six sketches of the British navy in the war 


which will interest the fiction reader quite as 
much as the reader of serious books. 


Government and Reconstruction 


Cabot, R. C. Social work. 1919. 188p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 361 


“Essays on the meeting ground of doctor 
and social worker.”—Subtitle. According to 
the author, the chapters are “like spot-lights 
intended to make a few points clear and leav- 
ing many associated topics wholly in the dark,” 


but the reader gets a clear idea of the reasons 
why the doctor needs the social worker and of 
the many different ways that help is used. The 
book is extremely readable and illuminating to 
the layman, as well as valuable to the social 
worker. Recommended for larger libraries, or 
wherever there is keen interest in social work 
or vocational guidance. 


Pearson, Arthur. Victory over blind- 


ness. 1919. 265p. illus. Doran 
$1.50 net. 371.9 


A record of the work done at St. Dunstan’s 
Hospital in London for the blinded soldiers of 
the British Empire, by the founder of the in- 
stitution who became blind himself near the be- 
ginning of the war. It is the record of a great 
work, and an inspiration to anyone so afflicted 
as it shows how easily and simply such an af- 
fliction may be overcome, and how the victim 
may lead an almost normal life, and become self- 
supporting. 


Phelps, E. M. Government ownership 
of railroads. 1919. 200p. Wil- 
son $1.50 net. 351.8 


Not a revision of volume one which was pub- 
lished in 1912, but a new compilation based on 
present conditions. There are affirmative and 
negative discussions based on the best of the 
material which has appeared to date especially 
during the period of the war, a selected biblio- 
graphy and a list of bibliographies on the sub- 
ject and an introduction which reviews the 
subject as a whole. 


Wildman, Edwin. Reconstructing 
America: our next big job. 1919. 
422p. illus. Page $3 net. 330 


A compilation of public opinion on the va- 
tious problems of reconstruction, such as gov- 
ernment and big business, railroads, agricul- 
tural outlook, control of wire communications, 
universal military training, etc. The articles 
are written by men prominent in politics, labor, 
finance and business. They are short and sug- 
gestive and will probably prove useful in de- 
bate work. 
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Useful Arts 
Bigwood, George. Cotton. (Staple 
trades and _ industries) 1919. 
206p. illus. Holt $1.60 net. 


677 


An English book which gives general infor- 
mation in popular style, of the cotton industry 
in all countries, from the methods of growing 
and picking to its place on the board of trade. 
An appendix contains a chapter on “the cotton 
trade in war time.” Has an index. 


Douglass, H. P. The littletown. 1919. 
258. illus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
630 


For note see Booklist 15:297 May 19. 


Frank. Wool. (Staple 
and industries) 1919. 

illus. Holt $1.60 net. 
677 


Like the Bigwood (above) this is an Eng- 
lish book which gives general information on 
the wool industry in a popular style. Begins 
with the raising of the sheep and carries it 
through the marketing, manufacture, uses of 
woolen goods and the influence the war has 
had on woolen and worsted. Has an index. 


Ormerod, 
trades 
218p. 


Literature 
Barrie, J. M. Alice  Sit-by-the-fire. 
1919. 139p. Scribner $1 net. 


822 


A reading edition of this delightful play uni- 
form in binding and paper with those mentioned 
in Bulletin 15:56 Feb. 19. 


Foxcroft, Frank, ed. War verse. 1918. 
3873p. Crowell $1.25 net. 821.08 


The seventh printing of this war anthology 
to which 39 new poems have been added, the 
later ones treating of the armistice, and the 
home-coming. 


Lowes, J. L. Convention and revolt in 
poetry. 1919. 346p. Houghton 
$1.75 net. 809.1 


“A discussion of poetry, and particularly of 
the newer forms of poetry, as unacademic in 
tone as it is authoritative in substance—an- 
alyzes the nature and tendencies of English 
verse, past and present, the precise qualities of 
greatness in poetry, the various poetic forms 
from Chaucer to the Imagists, the advantages 
and disadvantages of free verse and polyphonic 
poetry, and the present poetic outlook’’—In- 
tensely interesting to anyone studying poetry 
and good reading for the casual reader. 
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Marquis, Don. Prefaces. 1919. 277p. 
illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 814 


A delightful book of humorous essays in 
which wholesome common sense and extrava- 
gant fancy are so well blended that it will be 
read and reread for its whimsical flights and 
sound observations. 


Paine, A.B. Dwellers in Arcady. 1919. 
242p. illus. Harper $1.50 net. 
814 


Charming sketches of how a city tired man 
and his wife and three little girls buy an old 
farm in New England and how they transform 
it into a lovely home. Their adventures in 
farming, gardening, keeping a cow, making the 
old house livable are told whimsically and 
humorously and illustrated with little pen and 
ink sketches. Could be classed either with 
essays or fiction, but will be enjoyed more by 
the essay lover. 


Pattee, F. L. ed. Century readings for 
a course in American literature. 
1919. 941p. Century $2.50 net. 

810.8 


For teachers and students of American litera- 
ture, this is a thoughtful selection which Pro- 
fessor Pattee divides into four parts: ‘The 
period of beginnings ; The New England period ; 
Period of transition; The national period. As 
recent authors as Jack London and “O. Henry” 
are represented. The selections are typical of 
the authors. There are critical notes, a little 
biographical material, an index of authors and , 
a classified index. Similar in makeup to Cun- 
liffe’s Century readings for a course in English 
literature (Century, 1910). 


Trask, Katrina. Without the walls. 
1919. 196p. Macmillan $1.40 
net. 812 


A three act play the scene of which is laid in 
Jerusalem in the time of Christ. The plot 
hinges on the betrothal of a Jewish maiden to 
a rich man of her own faith, her refusal to 
marry him and her desire to marry a Roman 
soldier. It is good for reading aloud and 
would be particularly interesting for mission- 
ary societies to try. 


Williams, B. C. How to study “The 
best short stories.” 1919. 222p. 


Small $1.65 net. 813 


“An analysis of Edward J. O’Brien’s annual 
volumes of the best short stories of the jear 
prepared for the use of writers and other 
students of the short story’—Subtitle. Ana- 
lyzes stories in the yearbooks of 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1918. Useful for clubs studying the 
short story. 
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Hall, F. H. Memories, grave and gay. 
1918. 342p. Harper $3.50 net. 
920 


Reminiscences of the second daughter of 
Julia Ward Howe. It supplements the recol- 
lections of her mother and her father, Dr. 
Howe, the teacher of Laura Bridgman, and is 
interesting for the glimpses it gives of not- 
able men with whom the famous family came in 
contact. 


Livingstone, W. P. Christina Forsyth 
of Fingoland. 1919. 248p. illus. 
Doran $1.50 net. 921 


An interesting biography of a Scotch mission- 
ary, who spent her life in southeastern Africa, 
at a very difficult station. It is a record of 
tremendous self-sacrifice, with the hardest 
sort of service performed in such a matter-of- 
fact way as to seem most simple. Especially 
interesting to missionary societies. 


Parker, C. H. An American idyll, the 
life of Carleton H. Parker. 1919. 
190p. Atlantic Monthly $1.75 net. 

921 


An unusual biography by the wife of Carle- 
ton H. Parker, which is as much an account of 
an idealy happy married life spent in all parts 
of Europe and America, as it is a record of 
Mr. Parker's contribution to economics. The 
intimate manner of its telling will attract 
many people not usually interested in biography. 
Some of the chapters appeared in the Atlantic. 
Bound in boards with a cloth back. 


Ward, Mrs, M. A. A. A writer’s recol- 
lections, by Mrs. Mumphrey Ward. 
2 vols. illus. Harper $6 net. 920 


For note see Booklist 15:183 Feb. 19. Gives 
us personal recollections of Mathew Arnold, 
John Henry Newman, Jowett, Henry James, 
Balfour, Huxley, Jusserand and a _ host of 
others. Her descriptions of her own literary 
work especially of the writing of Robert Els- 
mere are extremely interesting. 


Travel 


Chamberlain, Allen. Vacation tramps 


in New England highlands. 1919. 
164p. illus. $1.25 net. 917.4 


A delightful book which gives practical di- 
rections on how to tramp together with de- 
scriptions of walking trips which the author 
has taken in the White Mountains, the Green 
Mountains and in Maine. Has maps, sched- 
ules, and photographs of the scenery. Will be 
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of interest to those familiar with New England 
and to those who would like to go there. 


Cochran, J. C. Foreign magic. 1919. 
191p. illus. Doran $1.50 net. 
915.2 


Ten short sketches of China and the Chinese 
and a group of missionaries, doctors and nurses 
who lived in a city in the heart of China. 
They give sympathetic glimpses of the China- 
man and tell something, in an untechnical way, 
of the work of American missionaries and its 


effect on the natives. 


Finley, J. H. A pilgrim in Palestine. 
1919. 251p. illus. Scribner $2 
net. 915.6 


An account of the author’s trip through the 
Holy Land last year with American Red Cross 
workers, sanitary engineers, etc., in which he 
gives his impressions of the people and the 
country, describes something of the German 
terror before England captured it, and predicts 
what the future for it will be. There is a 
vivid sketch of General Allenby and several 
poems interspersed. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 
The Flag 
Abbott, Samuel. The dramatic story of 
old glory. 1919. 295p. illus. 


Boni $1.60 net. 929.9 


Gives a history of the making of the flag, re- 
lates its part in the various wars in which 
the United States has engaged and has sev- 
eral chapters on its place in the World War. 
The book is more timely than either Stewart's 
Stare and Stripes (Boylston Publishing Co., 
1915) or Harrison’s Stars and Stripes (Little, 
1906) but it does not replace either of these. 


History and The War 


C. H. A. Above the battles. 
243p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 
940.913 


An extremely well written account by a 
French aviator of life in the French aviation 
corps, and of the different adventures which 
the aviator meets. Like so many of the French 
personal narratives, it possesses much literary 
charm as well as the ability to give one a 
whole picture in a few words. 


Andre, 
1919. 


Beith, I. H. The last million, by Ian 
Hay. 1919. 203p. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


Captain Beith spent several months in France 
with the American forces and here records 
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the American “doughboy’s” impressions of 
England and France and the manner in which 
he fights in much the same human sympathetic 
way that he characterized the English ‘“‘Tommy” 
in The first hundred thousand. There is a 
thread of narrative running through the de- 
scription which makes it one of the unusual 
personal narratives. Reprints the welcome 
which Captain Beith wrote to the American 
soldiers and sailors visiting England. 


Booth, Evangeline. The war romance 
of the Salvation Army, by Evange- 

line Booth and Grace L. Hill. 1919. 
356p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 
940.913 


An interesting account of the work of the 
Salvation Army in France, which gives in de- 
tail what they did to help at Gondrecourt, Toule, 
Montdidier, Baccarat, Chateau-Thierry, Sois- 
sons, St. Mihiel and Argonne, tells under what 
difficulties they worked, and how exposed to 
danger they were. Has many illustrations. 


Cantacuzene, J. D. G. princess. Revolu- 
tionary days. 1919. 411p. illus. 
Small $2 net. 947 


An intensely interesting account of the Rus- 
sian revolution by a granddaughter of General 
Grant, whose husband was an officer of the 
Russian Imperial Guards and adjutant to the 
Grand Duke Nicolas. She tells of the escape 
of her children and later of her own and her 
husband’s escape from Russia, of the over- 
throw of the Kerensky regime, and how Bol- 
shevism spread. A final chapter describes 
at length Rasputin and the Grand Duke. 


Hannay, J. O. A padre in France, by 
G. A. Birmingham. 1919. 302p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 940.913 


The personal narrative of this popular 
novelist who went to France as a chap- 
lain in the British army. He characterizes 
“Tommy” sincerely, but with insight and hu- 
mor, and relates his experiences of camp-life at 
greater length than his experiences at saving 
souls, showing that religion was not the only 
field in which army chaplains were active. 


Reece, R. H. Night-bombing with the 
Bedouins. 1919. 99p. illus. 
Houghton $1 net. 940.913 


An interesting description written by one of 
the officers of an English bombing squadron 
known as the “Bedouin” Squadron because it 
was constantly moving from place to place. 
Its duties consisted mainly of bombing the enemy 
lines at night by means of aeroplanes. The de- 
scription of the hazardous undertaking and of 
the hazardous undertaking and of the men who 
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made up the squadron are well done. Boys 
will like it. 


Rickenbacker, E. V. Fighting the fiy- 
ing circus. 1919. 371p. Stokes 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


The personal narrative of the command- 
ing officer of the 94th Squadron, U. S. 
Air Service, known as the “Hat-in-the-ring” 
Squadron. His dare-devil flights, miraculous 
escapes and descriptions of life in the air 
service will delight the small boy as well as 
grown-ups. Bound in boards. 


Fiction 


Benson, E. F. Across the stream. 
1919. 347p. Doran $1.50 net. 


An absorbing story of the spiritualistic in- 
fluence that an elder brother appears to exert 
over a little boy. Told in the same vivid and 
charming style as David Blaize. As the lad 
grows older his trances have a dangerous fas- 
cination for him and their power is broken 


barely in time to save his life. 


Bosher, K. L. His friend, Miss McFar- 
lane. 1919. 378p. Harper $1.50 
net. 


Tommy Tupper, a little boy of the Southern 
Mountains, succeeds in getting himself sent to 
the reformatory in order to secure an educa- 
tion. On his way he rescues a gold mesh bag 
from a thief for the rich and beautiful Miss 
McFarlane, which results in her befriending 
him, and in finding a romance of her own. 
Bound in boards. 


Carter, Jefferson. Madam Constantia. 
1919. 285p. Longmans $1.50 
net. 


A refreshing romance of Revolutionary days, 
well told, interesting, plausible. Related in the 
first person by a major of the English Army. 
His affair of the heart with the daughter of an 
officer of the Continental forces creates a some- 
what unusual, and at first, an apparently hope- 
less, situation; but, after a variety of ex- 
periences, one of which comes near to being 
the gallant major’s last, the difficulties are all 
surmounted. 


Comfort, W. L. The yellow lord. 1919. 
8311p. Doran $1.50 net. 


Told in the first person by Jack Bowditch, 
who relates his adventures when he answers 
an advertisement in a North China newspaper. 
He goes to one of the South Sea islands to be- 
come a member of the staff on a tea plantation. 
The natives working on the plantation are in- 
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cited to revolt by one of the white men, and a 
plot with plenty of thrills develops, which 
includes a love story and much local color. 


Dodge, Louis. Rosy. 1919. 33ip. 
Scribner $1.60 net. 


An interesting story of the Ozark Mountains. 
Rosy, the pretty young daughter of a mountain 
farmer, is left an orphan when her parents die. 
As a matter of course she continues to live in 
their mountain home, much beloved by all the 
neighbors. Through a series of accidents she is 
accused of harboring one of the neighboring 
boys who is a fugitive from justice. How she 
continues to do what she considers her duty 
and how the fugitive turns out to be a hero 
makes a pretty romance with a new setting. 


Holmes, Gordon. The house ’round the 
corner. 1919. 308p. Clode $1.50 
net. 


A story of an English gentleman who re- 
tires to a hamlet on the Yorkshire moor in 
search of quiet and solitude but who finds the 
very opposite. He becomes unwittingly in- 
volved in the solution of a mystery surround- 
ing the house he has rented and its former 
occupants; but the ghost is laid and the mys- 
tery is solved, a love affair is happily concluded 
and Sir Robert resumes his place in the gov- 
ernment of the Empire. In all, a sane, whole- 
some story without the objectionable features 
so often found in a mystery tale. 


Holmes, R. J. ed. War stories. 1919. 
3829p. Crowell $1.25 net. 


A collection of twenty-one short stories by 
American authors—all of which have the war 
as their central theme. They were selected 
with the idea of illustrating as many different 
phases of the war as possible, and to provide 
more material by which to study the technic of 
the short story. An appendix contains short 
biographical sketches of the authors. 


Huard, F. W. Lilies, white and red. 
1919. 268p. Doran $1.50 net. 


Contents; Mademoiselle Prune: The Cock- 
erel. Two long short stories of France in the 
war. The first is the story of a gentle old 
lady whose village is invaded by the Germans 
and who is obliged to quarter a German officer 
and his servant in her house. How she helps 
a young French aviator to escape and how the 
polite German officer hands her over to be shot 
is graphically told. The second is about a poor 


, little Paris waif who has been staying in the 


country and who has one adventure after an- 
other in trying to escape the Germans. He is 
finally adopted by a French company and wins 
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the Croix de Guerre by risking his life carry- 
ing food to an exposed outpost. 


Jameson, Mrs. A. E. The tale of Mr. 
Tubbs, by J. E. Buckrose. 1919. 
315p. Doran $1.50 net. 


The ridiculous adventures of a bachelor, who 
trys to evade capture by his boarding house 
keeper. Resembles the author’s other English 
novels. 


Johnston, Sir Harry. The Gay-Dom- 
beys. 1919. 397p. Macmillan 
$1.75 net. 


A realistic piece of work unique in its con- 
struction. The characters are assumed to be 
the descendants of Dickens’ Dombey and Son as 
they might have become in the second genera- 
tion. Walter Gay’s and Florence Dombey’s six 
children and the sons and daughters of other 
characters in the novel are now playing their 
parts in England and the Empire of Queen 
Victoria. Does not imitate Dickens’ style, but 
is an interesting linking up with his charac- 
ters. Too frankly outspoken for unsophisti- 
cated readers. Recommended for larger libra- 
ries only. 


King, Basil. The city of comrades. 
1919. 406p. illus. Harper $1.75 
net. 


A young Canadian architect who has ruined 
his career by his intemperate habits finds com- 
rades in New York city to share his misery and 
help him to get on his feet again. So great is 
the transformation, that a girl whom he almost 
robbed of her jewelry does not recognize him at 
the next meeting. Will he confess and can she 
forgive are the questions which pique the read- 
er’s curiosity. 


MacGrath, Harold. The private wire to 
Washington. 1919. 237p. illus. 
Harper $1.35 net. 


Swift moving tale involving a supposedly 
typical American millionaire and his daughter, 
a French hero, secret service men, spies, air- 
planes, motorcycles and a long distance tele- 
phone. Through the insidious influence of the 
German spies, Bob Winthrop is made to appear 
as a slacker until he works their downfall. Ap- 
peared in the Ladies Home Journal. 


Maher, R.A. The hills of desire. 1919. 
257p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


Jimmie and Augusta Wardwell sell their 
household goods and buy a gypsy wagon and a 
horse “Donahue” and go into the country in 
search of health. They meet with many ad- 
ventures besides collaborating on a book. A 
pretty story which has just a hint of the war 
and ends well. Bound in boards. 
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Marshall, Archibald. 
others. 1919. 
net. 


Nine long short stories, three of them about 
“Kencote” and the Clinton family the other six 
on varying themes and of varying interest. 
Will interest those readers who enjoy the quiet 
English life which Mr. Marshall is so fond of 
drawing. 


O’Brien, E. J. 
lish stories. 
$1.75 net. 


Twenty-eight short stories by representative 
English writers beginning with Thomas Hardy, 
including Stevenson and Kipling, and coming 
down to such recent writers as Beresford, de 
Selincourt and Gilbert Cannan. It does not 
overlap the other collections of short stories 
and will be useful for clubs studying the short 
story. Contains biographical and bibliogra- 
phical information about the authors. 


Perry, Lawrence. The romantic liar. 
1919. 255p. Scribner $1.50 net. 


A story based on the complications follow- 
ing a first lie; when Robert Trent passes him- 
self off for Robert Pinkham in order to be- 
come acquainted with Eleanor Lowell and get 
her signature to the deed of a Colorado mine. 
The various amusing situations which follow 
make light reading for a hot day. Would make 
a good “movie.” 

Porter, H. E. The man nobody knew, 
by Holworthy Hall. 1919. 3165p. 
illus. Dodd $1.50 net. 


For note see Booklist 15 :224, March 19. 


Rohmer, Sax. Tales of secret Egypt. 
1919. 3813p. McBride $1.50 net. 
Twelve short stories of Egypt, told by a 
young Englishman named Kernaby, who blund- 
ers into all sorts of situations, and comes out 
unscathed. 


Springer, F. C. Gregg. 
Harper $1.50 net. 
For note see Booklist 15:314, May 19. The 
situation handled is an unusual one in fiction 
but not in life, the characters are made real 
and the story in its entirety is one to be re- 
membered and pondered over. 
Terhune, A. P. Lad: a dog. 
349p. Dutton $1.75 net. 
Twelve stories about a thoroughbred Scotch 
collie which will appeal to all dog lovers and 
children. Some of them appeared in various 
magazines. 
Wells, H. G. The undying fire. 
229p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


A modernized version of the Book of Job put 
into story form, in which Mr. Job Huss contem- 


The Clintons and 
407p. Dodd $1.75 


The great modern Eng- 
1919. 366p. Boni 


1919. 309p. 


1919. 


1919. 
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plates, life, death and the hereafter and tries 
to decide just why he is living, why he is af- 
flicted with so many misfortunes at once, and 
what this “undying fire” is, which men have 
within them. There is more philosophizing than 
plot. The scene is England. Bound in boards. 


Children’s Books 


Rusty Miller. 1919. 
248p. illus. Scribner $1.35 net. 


A nice story for girls. Rusty is a little girl 
with red hair who is helped to acquire an edu- 
cation by a nice old lady who lives in the same 
country town. Rusty’s family are gradually 
changed from the most slip-shod kind of ne’er- 
do-wells to self-respecting people by Rusty’s un- 
conscious influence. There is also a nice boy, 
Reuben Cartwright, who is Rusty’s best friend. 
Originally appeared in the Youth’s Companion. 


Gray, Joslyn. 


Hasbrouck, L. S. Mexico from Cortez 
to Carranza. 1918. 330p. illus. 
Appleton $1.50 net. 972 

A popular history of Mexico which children 
will find very interesting in spite of the fact that 

it is rather hard reading. Has a bibliography (1 

p.) and several good illustrations. 


Lindsay, Maud. The joyous travelers, 
by Maud Lindsay and Emilie Pouls- 
son. 1919. 157p. illus. Lothrop 
$2 net. 

Pleasant litle stories and poems, modeled 


after the Canterbury tales, but not difficult 
reading. Useful for story telling. 


Our little Quebec Cousin. 
(Little cousins series) 1919. 
122p. illus. Page 60c net. 

There is much of historical interest given 
in this story of little Oisette Mary Tremblent, 
the little French-Canadian, as well as much of 
the strange customs of Canada. On a par with 
others of this series. Illustrations are poor. 


Saxe, M. S. 


1919. 
3831p. illus. Houghton $1.35 net. 


Running Eagle is an Indian girl, a member 
of the Blackfoot tribe. She does all the things 
the Indian boys do and is considered good 
luck by the tribe. A good story for girls 
of 12 years or over. 


Schultz, J. W. Running eagle. 


Smith, E. 8. Good old stories for boys 
and girls. 1919. 320p. _ illus. 
Lothrop $1.50 net. 


A good collection of twelve stories and eight 
poems, They were favorites with the children 
of other days, and chosen by the editor as 
most likely to interest the children of today. 








